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VOGEL NUMBER 5 


rw. HE number 5 will withstand all the use 

LT and abuse it will receive in any plant. It 
is seat operated—there can be no forgetting 
to flush. There are no balls or floats to leak 
or get out of order. It is the closet you can 
install and forget. 


Sold through the plumbing trade. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets 


Maxwell Brothers, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PLYWOOD, WIREBOUND BOXES AND | 
SHOOKS | 


Used by Textile Industries 


For Shipment of Their Commodities 


Offices and Plants At 


Macon, Ga., and Jasper, Fla. 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 
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The Preservation of Principal 
Was Never More Important 
Than 


For that reason more and more investors are turn- 
ing to competent investment counsel. They appre- 
ciate the advantage of an unbiased source of guid- 
ance which truly “Represents the Buyer.” 
Brookmire has enjoyed a pre-eminent place in the 
held of economic and financial counsel. Its 30 
years of uninterrupted service has enabled it to go 
far beyond the ordinary “market analysis” in mak- 
ing recommendations. Our staff are constantly at 
work on the present and future problems of indus- 
try. 

Such a service can be valuable to you. Write today 
for a description with latest reports on the invest- 
ment and business outlook, 


Address Department TNC-83 


Brookmire, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 
Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


‘JHARLOTTE, N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 


MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AJ POSTOFPFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. OC. 
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Sees Necessity 


Controlled 


IMITATION of production is essential to the welfare 
L. of the cotton textile industry and the provisions of 
the Code which regulate operations on a basis of 

80. hours weekly are the most important factors in the 
Code, according to a statement by George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute. His observations on 


the limitation of production to two 40-hour shifts are as 
follows: 


Bureau of Labor statistics for July, 1934, the latest 
available, emphasize an outstanding achievement of the 
Cotton Textile Industry under its Code. 

Compared to March, 1933, according to the Bureau’s 
compilations, the industry in July, 1934—a month of 
abnormally low demand—had increased its average 
hourly wage-rates 76 per cent and had added 104,000 
workers to its payrolls. During the spring peak of sea- 
sonal demand, the industry had re-employed 140,000 
more workers than in March, 1933. Present indications 
are that final reports for August will show these impres- 
sive gains for labor substantially maintained notwith- 
standing a record midsummer slump in consumer demand 
for the industry’s products. 

How is this possible? 


The answer lies largely in a single provision of the 
Cotton .Textile Code—the very cornerstone of the code, 
in fact—the provision which establishing a reasonable 
check on over-capacity, limits productive machine opera- 
tion to two 40-hour shifts weekly. 


It should be clearly understood that the Cotton Textile 
Code includes no price control or price-fixing features. 
Nor is there any limitation in the code which has oper- 
ated or will operate to reduce by a single yard the pro- 
duction of the industry as a whole. 


The two-shift provision of our code is intended and 
operates merely to reduce the over-capacity of the in- 
dustry to a point which will freely permit all the produc- 
tion which consumers are at any time prepared to buy. 
It mitigates the disastrous influence of the tremendous 
over-capacity, the mere existence of which has kept the 
industry chronically depressed since the World War and 
even through the 1929 boom. 

By bringing capacity into a more normal and flexible 
relation to market demands it endeavors to restore the 
conditions for sound, fair and open competition and a 
normal competitive price. Nothing is so destructive of 
fair competition as either scarcity or over-capacity. The 
first leads to abnormally high prices bearing no relation 
to a fair, competitive price; the second, as certainly, 
tends to hold prices at ruinously below-cost levels. 

The two-shift provision climaxed a series of educational 


Production 


steps initiated by the Cotton Textile Institute to cope 
with the problem of over-capacity. 


War necessities encouraged an unprecedented and, as 
the post-war return to normalcy quickly demonstrated, 
an excessive development of productive facilities through- 
out the cotton industry. 


ally a one-shift operation, was forced into two-shift, and 
in some cases three-shift, operations. 


The inevitable result after the war was over-capicity 
with its constant threat of over-production and all of 
their usual disastrous results for both labor and capital. 


Several years before the advent of NRA, the industry, 
under the leadership of the Institute’s Board of Directors, 
had established a maximum work week of 55 hours for 
day shifts and 50 hours for night shifts. This work 
week, long in contrast with prevailing code hours, repre- 
sented the first industry-wide step toward uniformity of 
working hours. A similarly co-operative movement for 
discontinuance of night employment of women and of 
minors under 16 years of age had been undertaken with 
marked success. 

Then came NRA and Code No. 1—the Cotton Textile 
Code—establishing new high minimum wages, fixing 
maximum work hours, and, most important of all to labor 
and to the indsutry—the two-shift provision. Only the 
promise of stabilization of operating conditions contained 
in the latter provision made possible acceptance by the 
industry of a code which otherwise bound it to the as- 


sumption of heavily increased costs involved in the wage 
and hour provisions. 


In order to appraise the necessity for and the effects 
of the two-shift maximum limitation provision one must 
review immediate pre-code conditions in the industry. 

Some sections of the industry operated without legal or 


other limitations on hours of operations; in others the _ 


hours ranged from 48 hours to 60 hours for a single shift: 
some mills operated two shifts and others three, while a 
considerable number because of various restrictions-— 
legal, labor shortage or inadequate capital—were strug- 
gling along with only one shift. 

The pressure of over-capacity was constantly driving 
mills, in order to obtain a larger share of the inadequate 
demand and so reduce their overhead, to adopt ruinous 
competHive practices. The result was that while some 
mills ran at capacity, others on which whole communities 
depended, would be idle for long periods. Additional 
costs by way of increased wages and shortened hours 
piled on these latter mills without provision for their 

(Continued on Page 21) 


At the same time, under pres- 
sure of military requirements, the industry, then gener- | 
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Effect Certain Bale Covers 
Spinning Behavior of Cotton 


A series of tests to determine the “Effect of Cer- 
tain Bale Covers on the Spinning Bevhavior of Cot- 
ton” has recently been completed by R. J. Cheathom 
and J. F. Brown, of the U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture. The tests were made in co-operation with 
the Textile School of N. C. State College. 


Some of the conclusions drawn from the report on 
the tests are given herewith.—Editor. 


CoNcLusIONS DRAWN FROM THE MILL TESTS 


As measured by strength of yarn, end breakage, and 
uniformity of yarn counts, the differences in the spinning 
behavior and yarn quality of cotton spun from bales cov- 
ered with sisal bagging and from those covered with jute 
or with cotton bagging were so irregular that they might 
easily have been accounted for by factors other than bale 
covering. Although the influences of variables other than 
differences in type of bagging on the spinning utility of 
the cotton may not have been completely eliminated, it is 
believed that if sisal fibers clinging to the cotton from the 
bales covered with this bagging had materially affected 
the spinning behavior of the cotton, their influence would 
have been clearly in evidence despite the possible influ- 
ence of other variables. 


LABORATORY TESTS 


Laboratory spinning tests possibly furnish a more ac- 
curate method for determining the effect of given factors 
upon the spinning behavior of cotton than do commercial 
tests but they are always open to the question whether 
commercial conditions have been duplicated. Conditions 
may vary considerably, however, in different mills. In 


fact, the laboratory method has certain advanta7es over : 


the commercial method in that there can be (1) closer 
observation of the fibers in the process of manufacture 
and (2) more nearly controlled manufacturing conditions, 
because the set-up is smaller and is designed for testing 
purposes rather than for production. Thus, while these 


- laboratory tests serve as an independent appraisal, they 


also supplement and check the commercial tests. 


The purpose of the laboratory tests was the same as 
that of the commercial tests—to determine the compara- 
tive spinning behavior of cotton containing sisal or jute 
fibers that ordinarily cling to the cotton from bales that 
were covered with sisal or jute bagging as compared with 
cotton that is free from these fibers. In the laboratory 
the two types of sisal bagging used commercially were 


tested. 


Before opening the bales of cotton, the gross weight of 
each bale was determined and an inspection was made as 
to its appearance and the condition of the bagging. The 
two bales covered with sisal-cloth bagging (closely wo- 
ven) were in better condition than either the bales cov- 
ered with open-weave sisal bagging or those covered with 
jute bagging. | 

After this inspection of the bales, the bagging from the 
ends of each bale was removed and the ends of the bale 
were inspected to ascertain whether, and to what extent, 
the sisal or jute fibers were clinging to the cotton. The 
end of each bale was carefully inspected to observe the 


4 


number of sisal fibers clinging to the cotton after the 
removal of the sisal bagging. The fibers in five areas of 
4 square inches each on each end of the bales were then 
counted and the number of fibers in each area was re- 
corded together with the average length. The number © 
and average length of fibers clinging to the cotton on the 
ends of the bales covered with jute bagging were ascer- 
tained in a similar manner. 


The difference between the average number of sisal and 
of jute fibers clinging to the ends of the bales observed is 
significant. The number of sisal fibers counted averaged 
about 16 for an area of 20 square inches in the case of the 
open-weave sisal bagging and 5 in the case of the sisal- 
cloth bagging as compared with an average of 164 fibers 
from the jute bagging. The sisal fibers, however, aver- 
aged substantially longer than the jute fibers, ranging 
from 34-inch to 1% inches as compared with a range 
from %-inch to %-inch for the jute fibers. Only about 
one-third as many sisal fibers were observed as the bales 
covered with sisal-cloth bagging as on those covered with 
open-weave sisal bagging, and the length of the former 
was substantially more variable than the length of the 


latter. The relatively small number of fibers clinging to 


the cotton in bales covered with sisal-cloth bagging is 
doubtless accounted for by the-closeness of the weave of 
this type of bagging. 


As indicated previously, cotton of as nearly uniform 
quality as possible was selected for these tests and all 
bales were ginned and handled in practically the same 
manner. Subsequent classification of the cotton by the 
Appeal Board of Review Examiners of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicated that all the cotton tested 
was of substantially the same quality. That is evidenced 
by the fact that all but two lots were middling in grade 
and all but two were 1 inch in staple length. The lot 
that was free from sisal and jute fibers and the 1-bale lot 
covered with sisal-cloth bagging were both strict low mid- 
dling in grade, while one of the lots covered with jute 
bagging and one of those covered with open-weave sisal 
bagging were 1 1/32 inches in staple length. Likewise, 
the cotton was rather uniform in character, all of the 
bales being classed as “regular” with respect to uniform- 
ity of staple lencth, “medium” in “body,” and “normal”’ 
in “strength.” These classifications were based on three 
samples taken from each bale—one from each side and 
one from the center. : 


The manufacturing procedure for these tests was briefly 
as follows: A bale of cotton covered with each type of 
bagging was opened, the bagging was picked as is cus-. 
tomary in commercial practice, the net weight of the 
cotton was determined, and, preparatory to being fed into 
the bale breaker it was divided into four equal parts to 
insure a good “mix.” Cotton free from sisal or jute 
fibers was taken from the center of a bale of cotton cov- 
ered with jute bagging. This was accomplished by dis- 
carding 150 pounds (25 pounds from each surface) from 
the outside of a bale. It was assumed that this cotton 
from the interior of the bale would substantially dupli- 
cate cotton covered with cotton bagging. Each lot of 
cotton was then passed through the following machines: 
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Bale breaker, vertical opener, horizontal cleaner, breaker 


picker, finisher picker, card, breaker drawing, finisher 
drawing, slubber, first intermediate, second intermediate, 
and spinning frame. A 30s yarn with a 4.25 twist multi- 
plier was produced, the organization being the same as 


that used in the commercial test up to and including the 


second intermediate frame. | 

Spinning tests were also made to determine the effect 
of increasing the number of sisal or jute fibers per unit of 
cotton. For these tests 150 pounds of cotton, or 25 
pounds from each exposed surface, were picked from the 
bales covered with open-weave sisal and with jute bag- 
ging. The outside layers of cotton come in contact with 
the bagging and may be impregnated with foreign fibers. 
Thus by removing 25 pounds from each surface it was 
possible to study the effect of distributing all the sisal 
fibers adhering to the cotton over approximately one- 
third of a bale. 


SPINNING BEHAVIOR 


The measures of spinning behavior used in these lab- 
oratory tests were the same as those described above for 
the spinning behavior of cotton tested in the commercial 
mill. 

W aste-—The waste removed by each cleaning machine 
was carefully noted and recorded but, as previously found 
in the commercial tests, the quantity of sisal or jute fibers 
clinging to the cotton after the different types of bagging 
were removed was not sufficient to cause an appreciable 
variation in waste percentages. Thus, small variations in 
the quantity of waste from the cotton covered with dif- 
ferent kinds of bagging could not be attributed to the 
effect of sisal or jute fibers. 


Strength——No significant difference that could be at- 
tributed to the presence of sisal fibers was detected in the 
skein-breaking strength of yarn manufactured from cotton 
covered with sisal bagging, or with jute bagging, or that 
free from sisal or jute fibers. 
ton that had been covered with sisal-cloth bagging were 
not so strong, on the average, as those made from cotton 
that had been covered with jute or with open-weave sisal, 


but the yarns made from cotton from bales with open- 


weave sisal bagging were slightly stronger than those 
made from cotton that was free from sisal or jute fibers. 
Thus, as in the case of the yarns made in the commercial 
tests, differences in breaking strength were so irregular 
that they could not be accounted for by the presence of 
sisal or jute fibers. No outstanding differences in varia- 
bility of the breaking strength of yarns are indicated. 
The breaking strength of cotton yarns made from cot- 
ton that had been picked from the surfaces of bales cov- 
ered with open-weave sisal bagging was greater than that 
of yarns made from cotton picked from the surfaces of 
bales covered with jute bagging. The breaking strength 
of yarns made from cotton picked from the surfaces of 
bales covered with sisal-cloth bagging, however, was 


_ Slightly less than for yarns made from. cotton secured 


from the surfaces of bales covered with jute bagging. 
Apparently, the breaking strength of cotton yarns spun 
from bales covered with ssial bagging was not deficient as 
compared with the breaking strength of yarns from cot- 
ton from bales covered with other types of bagging. The 
fact must not be overlooked, in connection with these 
iatter tests, that the cotton used to make the yarns con- 
tained larger proportions of foreign fibers than cotton 
from bales covered with sisal or jute ordinarily contain. 
It was also noted that the breaking strength of yarns 
made from cotton in these latter tests averaged somewhat 
lower than that for the yarns containing a normal per- 
centage of sisal and jute fibers. Whether this point is 
significant cannot be definitely known without additional 


The yarns made from cot- 
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Meeting ALL 
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AINTENANCE of high quality and uni- 
formity is assured the textile trade by the 
Corn Products Refining Company’s system of con- 
trol laboratories. In the Textile Laboratory, there 
are machines designed to duplicate accurately the 
conditions met in a customer’s plant. Under the 
supervision of men trained in the textile industry 
itself, warp sizing, cloth printing and finishing are 
actually done according to the methods used by the 
customer—to further assure him that he. is getting 
goods which are best suited to his particular equip- 
ment and process. 


We hope Textile Manufacturers will permit us to 
work with them in solving any problems they may 
encounter. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place | New York City 
Branch Offices | 


| Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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tests, but in any event, the yarns made from cotton that 
had been covered with sisal bagging were not appreciably 
different from those made from cotton that had been cov- 
ered with jute bagging. 


End Breakage.—The average end breakage per 1,000 
spindles per hour for yarns made from cotton covered 
with open-weave sisal was more than that for yarns made 
from cotton covered with jute, but it was less than that 
for cotton free from sisal or jute fibers. The end break- 
age for yarns made from cotton covered with sisal-cloth 
bagging was substantially more than for yarns made from 
cotton that had been covered with jute bagging or open- 
weave sisal bagging, or the cotton that was free from 
sisal or jute fibers. 

The end breakage for the yarns spun in the test on 
150 pounds of cotton picked from exposed surfaces of the 
bale was about 19.5 for yarns from cotton that had been 
covered with sisal-cloth bagging, 23.4 for cotton from 
bales with open-weave sisal bagging, and 24.0 for cotton 
from bales with jute bagging. Thus, the larger number 


of ends down for yarns made from cotton that had been 


covered with sisal-cloth bagging in the regular test, em- 
ploying a 1-bale mix were not consistent with the results 
of this test. 


Where a larger proortion of sisal and jute fibers were 


present than would ordinarily be found, there was some 
indication that sisal fibers caused some end breakage. 
One end out of a total of 69 ends down was traced 
directly to a sisal fiber. This indicates that if the sisal 
fibers are sufficiently abundant in cotton they may pass 


through the cleaning machinery and cause end breakage. 


But the presence of an abnormal proportion of sisal 
fibers in the cotton used for this test should be borne in 
mind, 

The number of ends down in this test was recorded for 
each doff of 3% hours running time. The number of 


spindle hours for the different tests. were 3,307.5 hours 


for the cotton from bales with open-weave sisal bagging, 
5,460 hours for the cotton from bales with sisa Icloth 
bagging, 3,059 for the cotton from bales with jute bag- 
ging and 3 353 for the cotton free from sisal or jute 


fibers. 


The yarn made from the cotton that had been covered 
with open-weave sisal bagging, with jute bagging, and 
with cotton bagging was spun at the same time, using 20 
spindles on each side of the spinning frame for each lot. 
After running for five doffs these lots were alternated so 
that the effect of variation in end breakage, which might 
be due to differences in the condition of rolls, spindles, 
and other mechanical causes, would be eliminated. 


Uniformity of Yarn Count-—— ests conducted in the 
laboratory brought out nothing more in connection with 
uniformity of the yarn’ count than was indicated in the 
discussion of the commercial spinning tests. The varia- 
bility in the size of yarns made from cotton that had 


been covered with sisal-cloth bagging was somewhat high- 


er than that for cotton from bales covered with other 
kinds of bagging but whether this could be attributed to 
the presence of sisal fibers cannot be determined without 
additional tests. In view of the collateral data on spin- 
ning utility such a conclusion would seem to be of doubt- 
ful significance; and a careful inspection of windings of 
yarns made from all lots of cotton tested revealed no 
difference in the uniformity of yarns that could be at- 
tributed to the presence of sisal or jute fibers. 


SisaAL FIBERS REMOVED IN CLEANING 


As observed in the commercial tests, most of the sisal 
fibers were removed in the card strips and motes and fly 
at the card. The waste obtained from the cotton that 
had been covered with open-weave sisal bagging showed 
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2 sisal fibers in the motes and fly at the breaker picker, 
and 2 sisal fibers in the motes and fly at the finisher 
picker. Six sisal fibers were found in the finisher-picker 
motes and fly removed from cotton that had been picked 
from the exposed surfaces of a bale covered with open- 
weave sisal bagging, although no sisal fibers were found 
in any of the picker-room waste from cotton taken from 
bales covered with sisal-cloth bagging. 


ConcLusIons DRAWN From LABORATORY TESTS 


With few exceptions, the laboratory tests confirmed 
the results observed in the commercial mill tests—that no 
consistent difference was apparent between the spinning 
behavior of cotton that had been covered with sisal bag- 


_ ging and cotton that had been covered with jute or cotton 


bagging. But the yarn spun in the laboratory from cot- 
ton picked from each surface of the bales gave some indi- 
cation that if either sisal or jute fibers are present in 
sufficient quantities the spinning behavior of the cotton 
will be affected. This conclusion is obvious and does not 
alter the fact that the results of these tests indicated no 
apparent differences in the spinning behavior of the cot- 
tons (that had been covered with sisal bagging and that 
had been covered with jute bagging or of cotton free 
from sisal and jute fibers) that could be attributed to the 
sisal or jute fibers ordinarily remaining in the cotton after 
the bagging has been removed. 


If a sufficient number of sisal fibers appear in any one 
place some of these fibers may not be taken out and may 
cause ends to come down during the spinning. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the cause for the breakage of 
one end could be traced to a sisal fiber in the test of the 
lot of 150 pounds of cotton picked from a bale covered 
with sisal-cloth bagging. The majority of the sisal fibers 
observed were removed by the card in the card strip and 
motes and fly, and only a few sisal fibers were found in 
the motes and fly in the picker room. 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENT OF MILL AND LABORATORY 
TESTS 


Commercial tests and laboratory tests of the spinning 
behavior of cotton that had been covered with sisal bag- 
ging, with jute bagging, and with cotton bagging, and of 
cotton that was free from sisal or jute fibers indicated no 
consistent differences that could be attributed to the 
presence of sisal or jute fibers. The tests of spinning be- 
havior used in both instances were the (1) waste in man- 
ufacture, (2) breaking strength of yarns, (3) end break- 
age, and (4) uniformity of yarn counts. Differences be- 
tween the spinning value of the cotton that had been 
covered with different types of bagging was indicated by 
most of these measures of spinning behavior but the 
differences were not consistent. 


Sisal fibers removed by cleaning machinery were de- 
posited chiefly in the card waste, according to the obser- 
vations for the cotton in both kinds of tests. A signifi- 
cant point is that in all of the cotton tested only one sisal 
fiber was observed to have caused an end to break down 
in spinning and this was in cotton that had been removed 
from the exposed surfaces of a bale and hence contained 
a larger proportion of sisal fibers than would ordinarily 
be present. Although this indicates the possibility of 
sisal fibers passing through the cleaning machinery, it 
seems probable from these observations that very few 
sisal fibers ordinarily pass beyond the card. Thus, if 
practically no sisal fibers pass the cleaning machinery it 
would seem obvious that no substantial differences in 
the spinning behavior of the cotton could be attributed to 
the presence of sisal fibers. No end breakage could be 
attributed to the presence of jute fibers in any of the 
tests. | 
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President Prescribes Regulation 


Of Textile Work Load 


| Nour executives orders designed to investigate work 


assignment in textile mills were issued by President 


Roosevelt on Tuesday night. The order creates un- 
der the textile relations board, three boards to function 
under a common chairman to investigate work load as- 
signments. The boards are ordered to make recommen- 
dations to the President not later than January 1, 1935, 
for a permanent plan of regulation of work loads. 


In the meantime, the President ordered that present 
work loads be unchanged until February 1, 1935. 


The text of President Roosevelt’s order follows: 


“The textile labor relations board shall appoint a (cot- 
ton textile, or wool textile, or silk textile) work assign- 
ment board to be composed of an impartial chairman, 
one representative of the employers subject to the code of 
fair competition for the cotton (or wool or silk) textile 


industry, and one representative of the — in that 
industry. 


“In order to provide opportunity to develop a sound 
method and adequate organization for the regulation of 
work assignments, no employer prior to February 1, 1935, 
shall make any change in work assignment of any class of 


employee which shall increase the effort required over 


that prevailing on September 21, 1934. 


“During this period the number of looms, frames or 
other machines required to be tended by any class. of 
employees shall not be increased where the character of 
the raw material, yarn, construction of cloth, preparatory 
processes, type of equipment used, or character of finish 
or put-up, is not changed. Where such changes do occur 
the number of machines tended by such employees may 
be increased or decreased in such manner as will not in- 
créase the amount of effort required of the worker. 


“Where, during the period above referred to, a mill 
resumes the manufacture of any specific product which it 
has made within six months prior to September 21, 1934, 
and where the conditions of manufacture enumerated in 
the preceding paragraph are not changed, then the work 
load formerly used on such product shall be the guide in 
determining the proper work assignment. 

“Where, on September 21, 1934, a new style of yarn or 
cloth or any other new type of product was in course of 
introduction or is thereafter during the period above re- 
ferred to introduce into a mill or finishing plant, a tenta- 
tive work load may be established during the period of 


determining a proper work load in accordance with the » 


foregoing principles. 


“Prior to February 1, 1935, on petition of any em- 
ployee or employer affected, or his representative, or on 
its own motion, the cotton (or wool or silk) textile work 
assignment board may investigate any work assignment 
which has been increased since July 1, 1933, at any mill 
and the mill shall show the reasons for such increase. If 


after hearing the board finds such assignment requires 


excessive effort it may require its reduction accordingly. 

“The cotton (or wool, or silk) textile work assignment 
board shall have authority to appoint district impartial 
chairman and such other agents as it may select and to 


issue rules and regulations to carry out the foregoing 
provisions of this section. 


“The cotton (or wool, or silk) textile work assignment 
board shall, subject to instructions of the President, 
make a study of actual operations in representative plants 
and report to the President as to a permanent plan for 
regulation of work assignments in the industry.” 


The order setting forth the rules and regulations for 


the cotton, silk and wool assignment boards, stipulates 
that: 


“The textile labor relations board shall appoint a sin- 
gle individual as common chairman of the cotton textile 
work assignment board, the silk textile work assignment 
board and the wool textile work assignment board. All 
general rules and regulations involving products manu- 
factured under more than one of the above codes shall be 


jointly considered by the work assignment boards for 
those codes. 


“The cotton, silk and wool textile work assignment 
boards shall study the actual operation of the stretch-out 
(or specialization) system in a number of representative 
plants, including such plants as may be selected respec- 
tively by the code authority affected and by the United 
Textile Workers of America and such other plants as the 
boards may themselves select either upon or without nom- 
ination of interested parties. The boards shall, after con- 
sultation with the employers and employees in the re- 
spective industries, and their representative, prepare, and 
before January 1, 1935, submit to the President, recom- 
mendations for a permanent plan for regulation of work 
assignments in the respective industries. Such recom- 
mendations, if adopted in accordance with the Nationa! 
Industrial Recovery Act, shall become effective as therein 
proyided. Such recommendations, unless good cause is 
shown to the contrary, shall include, among other pro- 
visions, substantially the following principles: 


“(a) No employer shall increase the work assign- 
ments of any class of work until he has secured authoriza- 
tion therefor from the district impartial chairman (ap- 
pointed by the textile work assignment board) of the dis- 
trict in which the mill operates. The district impartial 
chairman shall authorize extensions of work assignments 
only if the following conditions have been complied with: 

(1) The employer has filed with the district impar- 
tial chairman and with the representatives of the em- 
ployees affected a petition for authorization of extension 
of work assignments. The petition shall include a sworn 
statement on a form to be provided by the textile work 
assignment goard indicating the conditions which have 
been established at the mill as the basis for extension. 

(1) A period of six weeks has elapsed since the fil- 
ing of the petition. 

“(3) Either (a) The representatives of labor affected 
have not filed a protest to the proposed extension before 
the end of the six weeks’ period, or (b) If such protest 
has been filed, there has been a public hearing, with such 
investigation by the district impartial chairman or his 
agents as may deem advisable, and the impartial chair- 

(Continued on Page 18). 
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McLaurine Sees Decline 
In Union Strength 


Strength of the labor unions has been greatly exagger- 
ated by their leaders and the growing tendency of labor 
to think for itself is showing a growing doubt that its 
“salvation is through the influence and efficiency of the 
American Federation of Labor,” it is pointed out in a 
statement from W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

The statement says: 

‘“‘As the days pass by and facts become available the 
public can become more intelligent by receiving these 
facts. 

“According to reports coming to this office, which are 
regarded as authentic, there is a statement that the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers, who have been making exhorbitant 
claims to the Government of having 300,000 paid up 
members, found when they had arrived in San Francisco 
at the National meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor that they had a voting strength of only 38,700 
members, or 13 per cent of their claim. In other words, 
their statement was only 13 per cent correct. 

“When this 38,700 is divided by 750,000, which is the 
claim that the labor leaders make as to textile member- 
ship in its various and allied lines, it is found that the 
United Textile Workers represent only a fraction more 
than 5 per cent of the entire group of workers. 

‘These figures show the statements of the recent labor 
leaders as to their power and influence to be rather absurd 
and extravagant. 


“It may be of interest to the public also to know that 
with all of the activity of the American Federation of 
Labor since the inauguration of the New, Deal there is 


still a decline of nearly 350,000 over its 1931 member- 


‘Another fact of interest to the public is a recent de- 
cision by the National Labor Relations Board in refer- 
ence to employee representation in the Houde Engineering 
Corporation of Buffalo. This decision by the National 
Labor Board indicated that the majority of the workers 
in any group could speak for the entire group. In other 
words, the minority was eliminated from expression. 
There were other involvements in this decision but the 
precedent involved was whether or not one group shou!d 
dominate another in collective bargaining, or in employee 
representation. 


“The Houde Engineering Corporation, because it felt 
that the decision establishing majority representation in 
collective bargaining was unjust, refused to abide by its 
decision, hence it was cited to appear before the Depart- 
ment of Justice for violation of Section 7-A of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

“The Department of Justice declined to institute pro- 
ceedings against the Houde Engineering Corporation on 
the ground that there was not sufficient evidence for 
prosecution. 

“According to reports coming to this office the Depart- 

ment of Justice officials did not enlarge upon their state- 
ment, but many industrial observers are of the opinion 
that there is a doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
Labor Board, the executive order creating it, Congres- 
sional Resolution No. 44, and perhaps Section 7-A of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

“Two conclusions may be drawn from the two princi- 
ples discussed in this statement. The first conclusion is 
that labor in the United States is doing some thinking for 
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itself and is, by no means, convinced of the fact that its 
only salvation is through the influence and efficiency of 
the American Federation of Labor. That there is a new 
philosophy of industrial relations being rapidly developed 
that may not require the militancy and political intrigue 
of such a body. 


“Second, along with the doubt that has always existed 
in the minds of industrial students as to the constitution- 
ality of some of the New Deal measures, the action of 
the Department of Justice in reference to the Houde 
Engineering Corporation of Buffalo seems to indicate to 
the court that there is constitutional doubt. 


“The first stage of enthusiasm has passed and in this 
new period: when sane minds are looking for results. 
Means and methods are being carefully studied and ques- 
tioned, not with any idea of trickery or advantage, but 
with a sense of justice and fairness of individual rights.” 


Expects Sharp Upturn in Textile Activity 
With Peak Operations Predicted For 
Summer of 1935 | 


While activity in the textile industry was sharply cur- 
tailed during August and September, because of heavy 


stocks and strike conditions, a sharp upward swing in 


production and consumption is expected to develop in this 
industry, according to the Text‘le Organon, published by 
the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, which states that dur- 
ing the remaining months of the year “the textile curve 
will move steadily upward culminating in a new peak by 
about the middle of 1935.” 


Regarding conditions prevailing in the rayon d‘vision 
of the industry, the Organon points out that “rayon yarn 
stocks have not increased as rapidly as might have been 
expected,” in view of conditions prevailing in the industry 
during recent months. “Current estimates of spinning 
activity for the industry vary from 85 to 90 per cent of 
operating capacity. 


“Price of rayon cloth strengthened during the. first 
three weeks of September, particularly in the acetate con- 
structions. After the end of the weaving strike, however, 
cloth prices were again soft. The burdensome stocks of 
rayon goods in the market during August were materia'ly 
reduced during September, this result being about the 
only beneficial result of the strike. The outlook for the 
rest of this year appears to be most hopeful and we expect 
a gradual, extra- seasonal increase in rayon deliveries from 
this point on.’ 


Commenting upon the wool market the paper points 
out that wool prices held steady during September, add- 
ing that ‘‘we still believe that this price level for wool dis- 
courages consumption and encourages the use of substi- 
tutes. We do not look for higher wool prices in the next 
six months.” 


Du Pont Builds 64 Homes in Old Hickory 
Village 


Old Hickory, Tenn.—Announcement is made that the 
du Pont Company has given official approval to a housing 
project that will include fifty-four new homes, a store, 
community building an dschool, in the colored village of 
Old Hickory, and construction will start at an early date. 
The new quarters will supplant the present negro settle- 


ment which wil Ibe torn down as soon as the houses are 


finished. The houses will be located on the twelfth and 
thirteenth blocks on Cunningham and adjacent streets. 
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CRACKING DOWN 


Mills find Goodyear Belting 
pays dividends 


Result of 
long textile experience 


OTTON up! Labor up! But in hundreds of mills Goodyear 


Textile Belting is hammering maintenance costs down | 


and down! 


Goodyear Belts last longer hecanse they are specially designed 
for the exacting requirements of mill service. As one of the 
largest cotton users, Goodyear knows what you are up against 
—the high-speed, belt-killing drives; the humid temperatures; 
the necessity for uniform speeds and tensions. 


Out of this first-hand knowledge has come Goodyear THOR 
Belt (Seamless) with its unequaled record for low-cost service 
on Spinning Frames, Cards, Slubbers, — eceataes Slash- 


ers and Breakers. 


Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt — the most nearly 
stretchless belt made — first-choice transmission equipment on 
Pickers, Tappers, Twisters and Vertical Openers. 


And for clean-up duty, there’ s the famous, long-lived Goodyear 


Air Hose. 
JOB-FITTED BY THE @) 


Made-to-order construction is only half the story. To insure 
the right equipment on the right job, all Goodyear textile 
products are individually specified to your operations by the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man. To secure his expert advice, 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or 


the nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. | 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Goodyear is represented in the South 


by authorized Goodyear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Distributors conveni- 
ently located with relation to your 
mills and able to supply promptly 
all Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods for the textile industry 


IN RUBBER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 
OF GOODYEAR TIRES 
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©. G. Blard has been promoted to overseer of spinning 


at Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


W. T. Cann has resigned as Overseer spinning at 
Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


J. P. Hayes, formerly overseer of dressing room at 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, G1., to become overseer 
slashing at Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


Ernest F. Thomas, of Phillips Thomas & Co., cloth 
brokers, has joined Burlington Mills. He will have charge 
of the merchandising and selling of the commany’s rayon 
fabrics in the downtown office, New York offices. 

Mr. Thomas has been associated with Wheeler ’G. Phil- 
lins for 12 years, the past five as a member of the firm of 
Phillips Thomas & Co. Mr. Phillips plans to continue 
the brokerage firm. | 


Robert A. Johnston, formerly New York manavger of 


‘the office of T. A. Shaw & Co., Chicago, has joined South- 


eastern Cottons, Inc. Mr. Johnson has for the last few 
years been associated with Iselin-Jefferson Company. 


Dixie Mercerizing Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has appointed 7. Blackwood Cameron as sales agent for 
its yarns in the Philadelphia territory. Mr. Cameron has 


been selling the Dixie products in the Reading, Pa., dis- 


trict for several years and takes on the Philadelohia mar- 
ket in addition. Charles G. Keller, who has been asso- 
ciated with the firm for some years, will be in charge of 
the Philadelnhia office and will be assisted by Alexander 
Cameron. The territory was formerly in charge of Bart 


Pfingst, who is now associated with George B. Pfingst, 
Inc. 


Albert R. Breen To Represent U.S. Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co. in Middle West 


An announcement has been made by the U. S. Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co., of Manchaster, N. H., that Albert R. Breen 
will be located at 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago, Ill., and 
represent their company as sales agent. 

Mr. Breen was well known by the textile industry of 
the Middle West in his recent connection as field engineer 
and later as chief engineer of the Universal Winding 
Company. Mr. Breen represented the Universal Winding 
organization in Chicago from 1920 to 1931 but for the 
last three years has been located in Providence, R. I. His 
friends in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Missouri will be interested to know that 
Mr. Breen is moving back to Chicago and after October 


15th will be contacting the textile trade for the U. S. 


Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Mr. Breen will carry the complete 
line of U. S. products, including bobbins, shuttles, spools 
and cones of all sizes for all textile needs. 


Kendall Plants Make Fine Safety Records 


The several Southern plants of the Kendall Mills have 
been conducting accident prevention campaigns for the 
past three yearsand have gotten excellent rssults. 

The mills have recently received three certificates of 
merit from the company carrying their insurance. These 
certificates are given when a plant operates 400,000 man 
hours without a lost time accident. 
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The Thrift plant operated from February 3, 1933, to 
December 18, 1933, or 508,635 man hours, without a lost 
time accident. Milton Todd is manager. 

The Wateree plant has run from August 13, 1932, to 
date without a lost time accident, a total of 880,000 man 
hours at the last check. A, S. Lewellwyn is manager. 

The Mollohon plant operated from December 14, 1933, 
to June 7, 1934, a total of 411,938 man hours, without a 
lost time accident. A. S. Paine is manager. 


Deans of American Textile Schools Meet | 


The Deans of the American Textile Schools have closed 
a most successful meeting at Atlantic City, N. J. This 
meeting was sponsored by the Textile Foundation and 
was called to order by Edward T. Pickard, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Foundation, who then turned 
the meeting over to F. M. Feiker, who presided during 
the two-day session. Mr. Feiker recently made a survey 
of textile education in the United States for the Textile 
Foundation. Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman of the Tex-. 
tile Foundation, Inc., attended the entire meeting and 
contributed many worthwhile suggestions. The following 
topics were discussed informally: _ 

Uniformity in Course Nomenclature, by C, H. Eames, 
Lowell Textile Institute. 

Preparation of Suitable Teaching Material and Han- 
dling of Records, by H. H. Willis, Clemson Textile 
School. 

The Need for New Text Books, by J. H. Handford, 
New Bedford Textile School. | : 

Trade and Public Reaction to Educational Report, by 
W. D. Fales, Rhode Island School of Design. 

Textile School Traditions and Their Adaptation to 
Modern Demands, by E .W. France, Philadelphia Textile 
School. 

Textile Schools Abroad, by T. Nelson, Textile School 
of N. C. State. 

Extension Courses, by C. A. Jones, A. French Textile 
School, Georgia Tech. 

What May Be Done Toward Adopting Recommenda- 
tions of the Feiker Report, by H. W. Nichols, Bradford 
Durfee Textile School. | 

How to Encourage Closer Relationship and Co-opera- 
titon Between Schools and Textile Executives, by E. W. 
Camp, Textile School of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

What More May Be Done for Graduates, by C. D. 
Brandt, Textile School of Texas Technological College. 

Research in Textile Schools, by J. B. Bagley, Textile 
Department, Texas State College. 

The next meeting of the Textile School Deans will be 
held at Greenville, S. C., in April, 1935, during the week 
of the Textile Exposition. C. A. Jones of the Textile — 
School of Georgia Tech, and W. D. Fales of the Rhode 
Island School of Design were appointed as a program 
committee to make the necessary plans for the nevt meet- 
ing. President C. H. Eames of Lowell Textile Institute 
and H, H. Willis, Dean of the Clemson Textile School, 
were appointed to consider the preparation of materials 
for suitable textile textbooks. 


U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Opens Goffstown 
Plant 


Another indication of the general pick-up in the textile 
business is indicated in the report from U. S$. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., with main office in Manchester, N. H., that 
the Goffstown, N. H., plant resumed operations on Octo- 
ber 15th, after being closed down for the past three years. 
The Goffstown plant will specialize in the manufacture of 
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automatic loom bobbins, plain filling and warp bobbins. 
A new force has been employed to operate this plant. 

The reopening of the Goffstown plant makes a total of 
seven U. S$. Bobbin & Shuttle plants now in operation. 
Other plants are in Manchester, N. H., Lawrence, Mass., 
Willoughby, Vt., Monticello, Ga., Greenville, S. C., and 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Procedure for Handling Labor Complaints 


The Textile Labor Relations Board, in a letter to Geo. 


A. Sloan, gives the following information regarding labor 
compalints: 


“For your information, and for the information of the 
members of the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., I am indi- 
cating the procedure which the Textile Labor Relations 
Board is following in the handling of all complaints: 

“First, with respect to complaints on behalf of workers 
who are members of the United Textile Workers’ Union: 
All such complaints are to be filed in the first instance 


with the national headquarters of the union. This is in | 


order that the nattional office will have knowledge of the 
nature of such complaints and will have the responsibility 
of sifting them before passing them on to this board. 


“Second, as to complaints from mill owners: I should 
prefer that cotton textile manufacturers, members of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, who may have complaints to file 
should do so through the Cotton Textile Institute. 


“In the handling of all workers’ complaints received, 
both the mill owner and the complainant are notified by 
telegram that the complaint has been received and will be 
Investigated as quickly as possible. The mill owner is 
advised of the nature of the complaint and that the board 
intends to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. He is 
also asked to wire his answer to the complaint. After the 


first rush of complaints is over, it will be possible, no 


doubt, to substitute letters for telegrams. 


“As quickly as possible the complaints are assigned to 
an investigator appointed by this board or to a conciliator 
of the Department of ‘Labor. At the time of such assign- 
ment, both parties are notified by telegram as to the name 
of the person who will investigate the complaint. 

“Your office is also notified at the time the complaint is 
received and a copy of the same is forwarded for your 
attention. It is a satisfaction to know that you are co- 
operating by communicating with the. mill owner against 
whom a complaint is filed and advising him of the nature 
of the complaint. 


“Tf it is not possible to reach a satisfactory adjustment 


through mediation, our representatives are instructed to | 


notify this office immediately. We will then assign an 
examiner to the case and ask him to conduct a hearing, at 
which both sides will appear, give testimony, and present 
arguments. The transcript will then be submitted to this 
board for review and decision. The board is employing 
competent attorneys to serve as examiners and it is not 


expected that additional evidence will be presented after 
the hearing. 


“It is my intention, and the intention of the board, to 
be absolutely fair and impartial in these proceedings. We 
have already assigned some fifteen men for field work and 
have appointed a number of examiners to be available at 
Strategic points. We have assigned some one hundred 
and fifty complaints and have something over one hun- 
dred not assigned to date. It is possible, of course, that 


in the rush of preliminary work mistakes will occur both | 


in personnel and in procedure. If your attention is called 
to evidence of bias in personnel or procedure, I should be 


glad to be advised.” 
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To insure 


UNIFORM FABRICS 


use processing agents of 


‘PROVEN MERIT! 


To assure you of perfect UNIFORMITY, 
every Campbell product is manufac- 
tured under careful Chemical Control, 
supervised by Analytical, Standardizing 
and Technical laboratories. Skilled 


chemists constantly check each manu- 


facturing detail, for your protection. 


SIZES SOFTENERS | 
| SOAKING OILS 
FINISHING AGENTS 
BOIL OFF AGENTS 
DYEING ASSISTANTS 
WOOL AND RAYON LUBRICANTS 
SCUURING & DEGUMMING AGENTS 


It will pay you to investigate. More than 
likely we can show you a way to cut 
your costs or furnish an improved 
standard over that which you are using. 


We will gladly furnish gratis, samples 
of any products you are interested in 
testing. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & Co. 


(Established 1876) 
75 Hudson St. New York City 


Boston Philade!phia Chicago Concord, N. C. 
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DAY 


TEMPERATURE 


OVER 
| heating | 


UNDER 
heating 


HAND CONTROL 


Cuts heatinie costs 15 to 40 per cent 


Here are some typical reductions: Branch 
River Wool Combing Co. reports 25%; 
Walton Cotton Mill 334%; Scott & Wil- 
‘liams, 30°,. Many users state that fuel sav- 
ings a/one obtained with Powers Control 
have paid back its cost during the first year 
of operation. Savings gained through elim- 
inating OVER-heated rooms in your mill 
will more than offset increased fuel costs. 


Stops hot and cold spots 


‘f your buildings get OVER-heatec in one 
‘ection and UNDER-heated in another, use 
Powers Control and get EVEN distribution 
of heat at the right temperature in each 
department. 


Insures uniform quality of product 


When Temperature and Humidity fluctuate, 
the moisture regain of the material being 
processed varies, affecting its tensile strength 
and elasticity. Therefore, the uniform tem- 
perature maintained by Powers Thermostats, 
helps to insure uniform quality of product. 


Prevents over-loading humidifiers 
By preventing over-heating of rooms, which 


THE POWERS 


ATLANTA—306 Bona Allen Bldg. 
BUFFALO—232 Delaware Ave. 


CHICAGO—2720 Greenview Ave. 


BOSTON—125 St. Botolph St. 
CLEVELAND—754 Hippodrome Annex 


POWERS AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Often pays back the cost of 
Powers Control the first year 


causes over-loading of you can 
get more accurate control of humidity, re- 


duce the cost of humidification and upkeep 


of humidifying system. 


Reduces production delays 


OVER-heating and UNDER-heating of 
room temperatures, contract and expand 
material in process, as well as delicate parts 
of knitting and similar machines. OVER 
and UNDER-heating, during the night and 
week-end “shut-downs,” and during the day 
are one of the chief causes of stops—troubles 
and delays in starting looms, spinning 
frames, knitting and finishing machines. 

You can end most of these troubles by sta- 
bilizing temperature in your mill. Regulate 
it antomatically. POWERS Control will do 
this for you day and night, year after year 
with unfailing accuracy and dependability. 
it can be easily adjusted to keep each de- 
partment at whatever temperature promotes 
greatest efficiency. 


Increases output of workers 


In eliminating the discomfort caused by 
OVER-heated rooms, Powers Thermostats 
reduce colds and other ills caused by keep- 
ing rooms too hot. Employees make fewer 
mistakes, and their output is increased. 


Phone or write today for estimate » » » there's no obligation 


te 


POWERS 


Heavy Duty 
Thermostat 


Often gives 15 to 25 
years of dependable 
service without repair 


expense 


@ Simple design and Dur- 


able Construction—No 
multiplicity of delicate 
moving parts to get out 
of order. 


Neither the excessive 
heat of Summer nor the 
vibrations set up by tex- 
tile machinery disturb 
the temperature adjust- 
ment of Powers Ther- 


mostats. 


EGULATOR COMPANY | 


Offices in 42 Cities —See Your Telephone Directory 
NEW YORK—231 East 46th Street 


PHILADELPHIA—Hardt Bldg. 
READING—1121 No. 11th Ss 
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Competition of Foreign 
Cotton 


Much has been made in the past few months of the 
growing competition of foreign-grown cottons with the 
domestic crop. When efforts were first put forward to 
reduce acreages here, many warnings were uttered that 
corresponding increases would be made in acreages 
abroad. While definite information on foreign crops was 
lacking, a deep-seated belief has prevailed in the trade 
that this will be the case. Actual data are now coming to 
hard as to what the principal competing nations are do- 
ing in cotton production to date. 


The American cotton crop, now estimated at less than 
9,500,000 bales, continues dominant, particularly since 
10,600,000 bales carried over from previous seasons give. 
this country a season’s supply of over 20,000,000 bales. 
The crop in India ranks second. It is a crop planted over 
a long period of time, and is always difficult to estimate. 
Acreage planted to August Ist, which compromises 77.5 
per cent of the total cotton area of India, amounts to 
12,985,000 acres, against 13,999,000 to the same date last 
year, a decrease of about 7 per cent. The crop has done 
well; private estimates anticipate a yield of 347,000 bales 
greater than last year, but really definite data on India 
will not be available for months. China’s position is 
uncertain. Fourth among producers is Egypt. Her pro- 
duction is estimated by the Ministry of Agriculture at 
1,692,000 bales, 33,000 less than last year’s. Brazil shows 
an increase, and there is much discussion about her bright 
future as a cotton grower, but the crop has never exceed- 
ed 1,000,000 bales. 


Competition of foreign cottons with American appears, 
from these figures, to be unlikely to be more intensive 
this year than last. These figures of production, of course, 
do not tell the whole story. It is told, rather, in the 
constantly increasing stream of advices reaching the cot- 
ton trade of difficulties encountered in selling American 
cotton, of increased demand of European and Far Eastern 
spinners for foreign growths, and of diversion of business 
from domestic to foreign cotton marketing centers. That 


the situation in this respect is acute cannot be denied. 


The reason for this is not the size of crops. It lies, rather, 
in Government policies in Washington which tend to 
strangle the American cotton trade and to force it grad- 
ually into a position where its competitors will gain the 
upper hand and domestic cotton growing will be limited 
largely to supplying domestic mills, 


Foreign cottons of equal spinning values with American 
are selling from Yac to 2c under the price of the domestic 
staple, according to reliable advices. Foreign cottons are 
meeting the world market demand for low cost staple: 
American is not. American cotton is saddled with the 
12c loan to growers. Farmers will not sell cotton short of 
1244 to 13c, or more, because they know they can always 
get 12c from the Government for it. 


Also, while American cotton futures contracts are liqui- 
dated because of an effort to tax foreign trading profits in 
domestic markets without allowance for offsetting losses 
abroad, the spot market rises steadily, and the basis soars 
higher and higher. The current domestic crop has prob- 
ably been more rapidly picked and ginned, but more 
slowly marketed, than any in history. It is thought 
doubtful that as much as 750,000 bales of this year’s 
crop stand hedged to date on the cotton exchanges. Here, 
apparently, lies one substantial reason for the growing 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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BUILDERS 


TEXTILES 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oliling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it — 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
aing or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Freé Dary, Mer. Mass 


JOUN &. HUMPHRIES Seu. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


O. Box 843 Pr. O Bes 
Greenritie, 8. C. Atiacte. Ge 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


TEXTILE ‘COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 

INVENTORY VALUATIONS 
RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Greenvitte, 8. 


Fall River, Mass. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Everv Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davip CLARK Managing Editor 


D. H. Hitz, Je Associate Editor 

Junius M. Business Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year, payable in advance | $2.00 

Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 

Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 


sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 


new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Improvement Predicted 


fewer cotton manufacturers generally seem 
to be very pessimistic, we somehow seem to 
sense an early and distinct improvement. There 
are reasons which an improvement in the cotton 
textile industry should appear and those reasons 
appear logical. | 

According to the U. S$. Department of Agricul- 
ture the country’s farm income for 1934 will ex- 
ceed that of 1933 by more than a billion dollars, 
and as has been pointed out many times, there 
can be prosperity when the farmers have the 
money with which to purchase goods. 

The Government has expressed itself as to 
the readiness of the RFC to buy preferred stocks 
and capital notes of trust companies making 
mortgage loans, and it is asserted that the United 
States is moving swiftly toward a revival of the 
building industry and that by January Ist there 
probably will be active and rising real estate 
markets, especially in the industrial centers. 

It is true that the low level of building work 
during the last four or five years has brought 
about an actual shortage of livable homes and 
other structures. The stage may be set for an 
immense amount of building throughout the 
country, and with the unprecedented efforts of 
the Government to make money available for it, 
it is logical to expect a notable increase in this 
activity. A broad revival of building activity 
will contribute, as nothing else will, to a reduc- 
titon of unemployment and a quickening of the 
pace of business everywhere. 

_ Last year the cotton goods market was under 

the influence of the record production of goods 
which took place just prior to the adoption of 
the code and the imposition of the processing 
tax. 
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Now the situation is reversed as we have 
passed through a period of heavy curtailment as 
the result of the strike and the slow market for 
cotton goods during the spring and early sum- 
mer. 

The increase in the purchasing power of the 
farmers, the prospective upturn in the building 
trade and the demand which almost always fol- 
lows a period of excessive curtailment of pro- 
duction are factors which can and should play a 
major part in an improvement. 

Possibly it is only a “hunch,” but we do feel 
that an improvement in orders and prices for 


cotton goods will appear before any great lapse 
of time. | 


An Unethical Editor 


T IS SURPRISING to what extent a few of the 
ultra-loyal alumni of the University of North 


. Carolina, and especially some in the newspaper 


profession, will go to protect everyone and every- 
thing connected with the institution. 

If the institution itself were attacked, we 
could understand their attitude, but to resort to 
practices which are considered unethical in the 
newspaper world in order to defend a professor, 
who is admittedly a socialist, is going rather far. 

Last week we called attention to the fact that 
when the “impartial investigator’ Roland Gib- 
son was placed in jail upon charges of sedition, 
his first act was to wire Prof. Eric E. Ericson, 
of the University of North Carolina, to go his 
bond. 

A newspaper man at Shelby, N. C., told us 
that he saw and read the telegram and two news- 
papers, the Gastonia Gazette and the Cleveland. 
Star, published the fact that it was sent. 

If the editor of the Charlotte News (Univ. of 
N. C. ’20) did not see the statements, he cer- 
tainly was not without means of finding whether 
or not the telegram was sent, but in order to 
defend Professor Ericson he adopted the very 
unethical policy of questioning our veracity by 
making the statement: 

We do not even know that he wired Ericson, and if it 
turns out that he didn’t there’s going to be some hasty 
taking back. 

We know that there are people who differ with 
us on many questions, but if they play fair we 
have no feeling of resentment. 

We are, however, generally credited with mak- 
ing accurate statements and being able to prove 
them, and when a newspaper man seeks to de- 
fend a socialist solely because he teaches at his 
alma mater and does so by the rather unethical - 
method of raising a question of veracity where 
no question exists, it is rather beneath the stand- 
ards of journalism as we know it. 
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Union Claims Disproved 


C= a few weeks ago Francis J. Gorman and 
other leaders of the United Textile Work- 
ers were flooding the press with statements 
about the large membership of the United Tex- 
tile Workers. 


Boldly they claim 300,000 members and some 
of them made claims as high as 500,000 to 600,- 
000, but when the American Federation of Labor 
met at San Francisco last week, each group was 
given a voting strength in proportion to their 
actual number of members and the United Tex- 
tile Workers were rated as having 38,700 mem- 
bers, including both North and South. 


A newspaper report from Washington elabo- 
rates upon the membership claim as follows: 


The United Textile Workers, who had been claiming a 
paid-up membership of 300,000, prior to the recent strike, 


turned up with a voting strength of 38,700 members, as 
against 15,000 last year. 


And the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
who were threatening boldly to strike not so long ago, 


reported only 5,500 members as compared with 4,600 last 
year. 


Although President John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers had been credited hereabouts with a prodigious 
organization campaign, netting hundreds of thousands of 
new members, he showed up with but 300,000, which was 
no more than his claim a year ago and 100,000 less than 
he reported in 1931. 


It seems that John, like other labor leaders, has been 
excusing a lot of the boys from paying dues. 

Most astonishing of all, the A. F. of L.’s Federal labor 
unions, designed to catch workers in previously unorgan- 
ized industries such as automobiles, showed—their figures 
being combined with those for directly affiliated local 
unions—a drop from 71,000 to 51,000. 


The Greenville Meeting 


A this issue will be on the press before the 
close of the special meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Green- 
ville, S. C., we will be unable to comment upon 
same this week. 


We have no information relative to any action 


to be taken and proceedings will, of course, be > 


influenced to some extent by those timid souls 
who are always present and always advise ex- 
treme caution. 


We believe, however, that the time has come 
for the industry to demand its rights and to re- 
sent the impositions which are gradually forcing 
it into a very unfortunate situation. 


The cotton textile industry was the first to 
adopt a code under the NRA, and from the be- 
ginning showed a very fine spirit of co-operation, 
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but there seems to be no appreciation of that 
fact. 


The Administration set up a textile labor 


board and no fair-minded man can charge that 
it did not function with fairness to both sides, 
but upon the protest of the racketeering leaders 
of organized textile labor that board is kicked 
out and a board composed of men of known 
prejudice in favor of unions is established in its 
place. 


We do not believe that the cotton mills can 
get justice from the new board and think that 
a strong protest should be made. 

The Greenville meeting has a number of real 
problems to face. 


How’s This For Proof? 


W: have long contended that leaders of the 
textile unions had one primary object, the 
collection of dues that can only be swelled by 
increased membership lists. 


Our position has been that the union leaders 
cared little about hours and wages and working 
conditions, provided members could pay their 
union dues. They work with = eyes on the 
cash register. 


The best evidence of this effect that we have 
seen this week is contained in the following little 
story which appeared in the Daily News Record. 
It said: 

Hope that the cotton garment industry would defy the 
Presidential order increasing wages by 10 per cent and 


reducing hours by 10 per cent, was expressed by a union 
official. He said that the union is having difficulty in 


organizing in the cotton garment industry, because, with 


the increased wages under the code and the decrease in 
hours, a worker now works many hours less than pre- 


viously and gets from $5 to $6 and more a week than he 
used to. 


The worker feels that his boss is a “swell guy,” that he 
has increased his wages and decreased his hours of work, 
and doesn’t see any need to join a union. 

However, if the manufacturers defy President Roose- 
velt’s order, the union then feels it can go in and point 
out, this official said, the need among the workers for 
organization if they are to get the benefits of the Presi- 
dential order. 


Here at least is one union leader who is re- 
freshingly frank and truthful. He calmly admits 
that he hopes the workers in the cotton garment 
trade will not be given shorter hours and more 
pay. That would be just too bad for the union 
and for the organizers. The motto of this union 
is apparently “Keep ’em dissatisfied and they’ll 
pay their dues.” 

In the meantime the idea persists among 


many mill employees that the union is interested 
only in their welfare. 
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THE 


-| DAVID BROWN 


COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS. COMES. 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
AWRENCE, MASS. 


Lu. Pat. 
Experience Proves They Save Money 


Great on performance, great on economy. That’s the new 50 Type 
Picker. They go on easier and fit better. Hundreds of mill men 
are daily profiting through their money-saving qualities. 
They are made in three thicknesses, all accurately maintained: 

G & K 50-7/32” thick loop 

G & K 55-3/16” thick loop 

G:& K 60-5/32” thick loop 
Complete stocks carried by Graton & Knight Dealers in every 
principal textile center, 


KNIGHT 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Makers of Research Leather Belting and a Complete Line of Textile 
Mill Leathers. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


‘ere 


DANVILLE, Pa.—The Teson Silk Company, Inc., of 
Paterson, N. J., has leased a portion of the Gritman 
Throwing Company’s plant in South Danville. Machin- 
ery and equipment is being installed and operations will 
be started in the new plant late this week, according to 
an announcement by Joseph G. Wolfe, president. 


Macon, Ga.—A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed in Federal District Court by the Fort Valley 
Cotton Mills, cotton yarn manufacturers. Liabilities of 
$40,969.10 were listed in the petition and assets were 
given as $54,140.46. The petition was signed by A. J. 
Evans, as treasurer and manager of the company, and 


attorneys are C. L. Shepard and W. H. Harris of Fort 
Valley. 


SPRING City, TENN.—According to information 
ceived here this week, a new knitting mll is to be estab- 
lished in Spring City within the next few months. The 
new organization has recently ben incorporated and will 
be known as the M. O. VY. B. Knitting Mills, Inc. The 
company will manufacture men’s socks, women’s circular 
knit hosiery and anklets. The Morgan Mills, at Rome, 
Ga., have recently been taken over by this new company 
and it is reported that the complete plant will be moved 
to Spring City within the next 90 days. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—Announcement is made here that the 
Sauquoit unit of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Com 
resumed operations here Tuesday on a one-shift basis for 
the first time since a State-wide walkout of textile opera- 
tives was called July 17th. Full operations of the plant 
was started Wednesday and within about ten days 350 
operatives will have been put back on the payroll, accord- 
ing to the announcement by officials. 

This plant has 17,000 spindles, and cotton yarns and 
threads. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—C. E. Hatch, vice-president, was 
elected president of the Brandon Corporation, succeeding 
the late Augustus W. Smith. Mr. Hatch had been in 
charge of the firm since Mr. Smith’s death. 

Other officers elected: J. E. Sirrine, vice-president and 
chairman board of directors; Summerfield Baldwin, Jr., 
vice-president; John I. Smith, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; W. B. Perrin, general manager; Augustus W. 
Smith, Jr., assistant general manager; L. H. Carlisle, as- 
sistant secretary; Earl Stall, consulting engineer. 


Resolutions of respect to the late president were pass- 
ed. 


Lenoir City, TENN.—Following a shutdown of several 
months, the cotton mill of the Charles H. Bacon Com- 
pany is preparing to open again within the next week, 
Richard Edge, general superintendent of the Bacon Mills, 
stated that C. H. Blankenship, of Mount Holly, N. C., 
has been employed and has taken up his duties as head 
of the cotton mill. He also stated that machinery is being 
prepared at this time so that operations may begin. At 


| present only one shift will be put on. As business condi- 


tions warrant operations will be increased. All the yarn 
manufactured will be used in the Bacon plants as in the 
past. Mr. Blankenship, the new cotton mill superintend- 


ent, has had twenty-two years’ experience in cotton mill 
work. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Believe [t or N 


STANLEY, N. C.—Lola Mills, Inc., have been bought 
by R. F. Craig and associates. The plant, idle for some 
time, was the property of the First National Bank of , See | 
Gastonia and the Charlotte National Bank of Charlotte, Our prices have 
and was operated part of the time while in receivership 
under the management of C. H. Potter. More recently : 
the mill has been running under management of the bank been reduced. 
ownership. 

New machinery is being installed and the plant reno- | 
vated preparatory to operation under new ownersh_-p. 

James A. Bangle is president, I. E. Craig, active vice- Get our new prices. 
president and assistant manager; R. F. Craig, treasurer, . 
and R. M. Craig, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Gastonia, N. C.—After spending several days in Gas- 
tonia, a representative of one of the largest textile firms 
in Europe left for New York. 


This European concern spins and manufactures cotton, - At} f B h & 

silk and en on a large scale and has a substantial anh | rus QO. 
business in America. In order to be in position to look | 

after their American interests better, they have practi- ATLANTA. GA 
cally decided to establish a weaving and finishing plant ' , 4 . 
in this country. 

The visitor conferred at length with officials of the 
Gastonia Chamber of Commerce, members of the cham- 
ber’s industrial committee, and other Gastonia business | > INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 
interests in regard to various matters. . eS 

He made a careful survey of the local situation, includ- | 
ing labor costs, availability of skilled labor, plant loca- 
tion, water analysis, taxation figures, etc. He assured 
members of the chamber’s industrial committee that he - 
is definitely interested in Gastonia as a site for the loca- a 
tion of this plant. : 


Manufacturers---Designers---Repairers 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Arcadia Mills are to be FoR BETTER WEavy ING 4 
sold on November 14th to pay judgment and taxes, ac- : buy your a 
cording to the terms of an order handed down by the |; | z ; 
South Carolina Supreme Court. | LOOM REEDS 3 
The order for the sale was handed down in response to from ; 

a petition for a rehearing in the case of Montgomery & : : . 
Crawford, Inc., for itself and other unsecured cred.tors as (, h | R d ( ; 
respondents against Arcadia Mills, the Bankers Trust | reensporo 00m ee 0. 
Company of New York, South Carolina National Bank | Phone 5071 Box 1375 F 
and J. Z. Cleveland, of whom the Bankers Trust Com- | Greensboro, N. C. | 


pany was appellant. 
In effect, the order modified a previous decision of the 7 
Supreme Court handed down last. March 16th. Litiga- 
tion began last year over the appointment of H. A. Ligon 
and John A. Law as receivers of the mill. The court said 
in its order “it appears now, however, that the respond- 
ents, both those who are plaintiffs and those who are 
defendants, are willing for a reasonably immediate liqui- 
dation of the aqairs of the Arcadia Mills. So that the 
judgment creditors may, through some proper court proc- 


-Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ess, collect, as early as possible the amounts due on their ATLANTA 
respective judgments.” 

The order added that ‘“‘a sale of the entire property as PE eo 

| a going concern would probably produce better results } 
and be in the interests of all parties concerned.” It | 
| directed that the notes and stock of the Fair Forest fin- | : Best Weaving 
ishing plant be excepted from the sale, however. 

The receivers of the mill were ordered to settle an A Concern is 
$87,000 claim of the Fair Forest Finishing Plant and an- 7 U VAGLUA AS > Known by the 
other of Reeves Bros. by transferring to them a $42,000 Xe Mee — it 
notes and $125,000 in a stock to the Fair Forest plant. ns 
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Prescribing payment of the full prices within 30 days 
after the sale, the Supreme Court set forth the following 
list of payments to be made from the proceeds: 

First: All taxes due and unpaid, including excise and 
property taxes and including any income taxes that may 
be due on account of the operations of the business while 
in the hands of the receivers. Second: Next to the 
payment of the judgment of the South Carolina National 
Bank entered in September, 1932, in the sum of $140,762 
with interest. 


Third: Then to the payment of John Z. Cleveland 
entered in November, 1932, in the sum of $16,274, with 
interest. 


Fourth: Then to the payment of the judgment of the 
Bankers Trust Company in the sum of $237,048 entered 
December 29, 1932, with costs as taxes and interest. 


Fifth: Any balance shall be held by the receivers sub- 
ject to the further order of the Circuit Court. 


CoLtumBus, GA.—Eagle & Phenix Mills, in the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1934, sustained a net loss of $148,- 
545 after depreciation and amortization, compared with 
a net profit of $43,021 in the preceding year. 
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President Prescribes Regulation of Textile 
Work Load | 


(Continued from Page 7) 


man finds that the conditions which have been maintained 
throughout the six-weeks’ period justify the extension. 

“The fact that any employer has failed to maintain: 
any of the conditions set forth in the statement accom- 
panying the petition on which the existing work assign- 
ment was authorized shall be ground for the denial of 
the petition. 


“(b) The district impartial chairman, on petition by 
the representatives of any employees affected, shall in- 
vestigate the justifiability of existing labor assignments, 
and if he finds any assignment involves excessive efforts 
by the workers, shall require the employer to reduce such 
assignment. 

“(c) Decisions of the district chairman rendered un- 
der the above provisions shall be subject to appeal to the 
textile work assignment board, whose decision shall be 
final. 

“The textile labor relations board shall provide funds 
for, and maintain administrative supervision over the 
several textile work assignment boards.” 


100% PRODUCTION assured! 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch”—a thin-boiling, highly penetrative 
Starch that carries the weight into the cloth. Ask for— 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver's Friend’ 


Distributed by | 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville,, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Ei 
A 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 
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Hart Products Corp. ___. 

H & B American Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. .............. 
Houghton, F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. EOE 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hygrolit, 


Industrial Rayon Corp 


Jackson Lumber Co. 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
Jackson Moistening Co., -- 
Abbott Machine’ Co, .................. — Jacobs, BE. H. Mfg. Co.. Inc. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. Keever Starch 
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Veeder-Root, Inc. . 
Victor Ring Traveler Co, 

Vogel, Joseph ‘A. Co. 2 


WAK, In 
Waltham “Watch 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works Be 
Whitinsville .Spinning Ring Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Dumaine Warns Dangers 
To U.S. Textile Trade 


Manchester, N. H.—Speaking here 
at the Jolliet Club, Frederic C. Du- 
maine, treasurer of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, warned of 
the impending dangers to the textile 
industry in this country. 

He pointed out that Japan is 
threatening to take the most import- 
ant market away from the American 


_ textile industry and that market, he 


said, is none other than the United 
States. 


“During the second quarter of 
1933, Japan exported to this country 
5,000 yards of cotton fabrics and 
during the second quarter of 1934 she 
exported to the United States, 1,300.- 
000 yards. Her exports of shoes and 
knit goods has increased in about the 
same proportion.” 


He warned his hearers to. watch out 
for these efficient competitors, declar- 
ing the greatest market of the Ameri- 
can textile industry is at stake. Dur- 


19 


ing 1933, he stated, Japan’s export of 
textiles were greater than all of Great 
Britain and at the present rate her 
rayon exports will top those of the 
United States for 1934.. 

The speaker stated in his opening 
rematks that for some years. New 
England mills have had a struggle 
for an existence. At one time New 
England had more than half of all 
the spindles in the United States and 
now has hardly a third. Lower costs, 
higher taxes and so-called progressive 
legislation have taken their toll of 
many magnificent and well equipped 
plants, he declared. 

“Manchester is an industrial cen- 
ter. Her people are thrifty and hard- 
working. They have made savings 
and their frugality has generally 
brought happiness, comfort and in- 


dustrial peace, but lately this has not 


been the case. The recent shutdown 
of the Amoskeag was not due to the 
management. It was unfortunate for 
the city, the employees as well as the 
employer,’ Mr. Dumaine asserted. 
He thanked the city for the sup- 
port accorded the company and also 
commended the workers for the fine 


way in which they deported them- 


selves. 

“And we can survive only if we 
have the support of the public,” Mr. 
Dumaine went on, “the co-operation 
and confidence of the employees and 


‘a cost of production equal to our 


competitors.” 

He told his listeners that they form 
the backbone of support and added 
that the management of the Amos- 
keag is ready “to go forward with 
you in the future as in the past and 
always ready to accept your sugges- 
tions.’ 


Textile Labor Board 
Gets 275 Complaints 


Washington. — Approximately 275 
complaints, the aftermath of the re- 
cent strike of textile workers, have 
been received by the new Textile La- 
bor Relations Board in the first ten 
days of its existence, the board re- 
ports. 


Double Loop Hook Bands 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
. Patent Office 
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Triple Protection 


IN NEW 


Goodrich Truck Tire 


Checks 
80% of 
Premature 
Truck Tire 
Failures 


1. Plyflex 
2. Ply-Lock 


3. Full Floating 
cords 


Your nearest Goodrich 
Dealer will be glad to 
explain fully how triple 
protected tires can save 
you money. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


4th and Brevard Sts. Charlotte, N. C. 
“See Your Goodrich Dealer” 


CONVENIENT 


REASONABL 


Had Philadelphia's city fathers said to each other, “‘Let us plan 
our historic shrines, businesses, amusoments, and leading stores, 
so that eventually ONE hotel may be equally accessible to 
all’’—-they couldn't have done better for the Benjamin Franklin 

. Modern, also, in make-up and management. . . Ser- 
vice that bows gracefully to the whims of those it serves 

. And the persuasive appeal of less than “‘top’’ rates. 


1200 Outside Single Rooms 


Rooms from $350 
1200 Modern Double Rooms 
Baths 


from $500 


RANKLIN 
CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


| 
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Competition of Foreign Cotton 
(Continued from Page 13) 


desire of foreign spinners for other than American 
growths. 


The outcome of this condition is difficult to forecast. 
Foreign spinners need cotton, and they will buy American 
if they can get it at a reasonable price. They can get 
more even running lots out of the American than any 
other crop. But when our staple soars to a high premium, 
the risk of less satisfactory results with other growths 
becomes well worth taking. It may be that our Govern- 
ment will have the bulk of the crop turned over to it 
under the loan offer, pay out $500,000,000 against it, and 
leave the supplying of the world’s cotton needs to the 
7,500,000 bales of American carryover not controlled by 
the Government, plus foreign crops. This is an extreme 
view. But it is feared by many in the trade, and will 
engage the serious thought of those in the Administration 
concerned with the future of our position as a leading 
cotton producer.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


Textile Plant Geum To Pass On Machinery 
Installations 


The plant extension sub-committee for the finishing 
branch of the cotton textile industry has been empowered | 
by the National Industrial Recovery Board, it was an- 
nounced, to pass upon applications for installation of 
additional productive machinery in the finishing branches. 

Such powers had been conferred upon the plant exten- 
sion sub-committees for the code authority for the entire 
industry on April 9th. The code authority, recognizing 
the existence of problems peculiar to the finishing branch, 


recommended that a committee representing the finishers 


deal with their applications. 

Applications by members of other branches of the 
industry for registration and installation of new machin- 
ery will continue to be handled by the plant extension 
sub-committee of the general code authority. 


National Cotton Week May 6-11 


America’s fifth annual National Cotton Week will be 
observed during the week of May 6 to May 11, 1935, it 
was announced by the Cotton Textile Institute. 

Now recognized by retailers as the official opening of 
the Summer season, next year’s Cotton Week has been 
scheduled one week earlier than usual in response to sug- 
gestions of many merchants throughout the country. It 
is expected to provide the necessary post-Easter season 
stimulus without presenting any end-of- month inventory 
problems. 

Reports from widely scattered sections of the country 
indicate unusual interest inNational Cotton Week on the 
part of retail stores. All records of former years are ex- 
pected to be surpassed in the number of merchants who 
will participate in the 1935 observance with special mer- 
chandising campaigns featuring, in addition to familiar 
uses, many new and novel developments of cotton fabrics 
in clothing and household furnishings. 

More than 30,000 representative merchants actively 
participated in last year’s Cotton Week; community 
celebrations were staged in scores of retail trade centers. 
In numerous States National Cotton Week was officially 
recognized by Governors to mark the importance of cot- 
ton in the every-day life of every citizen. | 

Comments of leading merchants on the preliminary 
plans for next year’s Cotton Week indicate an almost 
universal optimism that the 1935 cotton season, prolonged 
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as a result of the earlier opening, will see the popularity 
of cotton for men’s wash suits and slacks, women’s ap- 
parel of all kinds and for home decorative purposes, 
greatly enhanced. 


Sees Necessity of Controlled Production 
(Continued from Page 3) 
sharing in the available business would have oppressed 


and, indeed, eliminated many small units, thus frustrat-. 


ing one of the prime purposes of the President’s Recovery 
Program. 

Instead available business has been spread throughout 
the industry as employment was spread among workers 
by the labor provisions of the code. The provision has 
insured some measure of employment during slack pe- 
riods to the great majority of our workers rather than the 


enforced idleness of weeks or months for many thousands 


while others worked full time. 

The social significance of the fact that the two-shift 
limitation provision has had the very much desired effect 
of concentrating operations in daytime hours cannot. be 
over-emphasized. Since July 16, 1933, the effective date 
of the code, spindles and looms which formerly operated 


continuously throughout the night have been silenced } 


from 10 or 11 o'clock at night until the day shift comes 
in on the following morning. Nowhere else in the civil- 
ized world is the cotton industry an all-night running 
industry. 

So effectively has machine hour limitation operated. to 
level the former sharp peaks and dips of employment that 
a recent report of the Bureau of Labor indicated employ- 
ment in the cotton industry had been steadier during the 
nine months ended June 30th than in any other major 
industry, with the lowest stage occurring in June when 
the index figure was 94.2 and the highest in April, when 
the index figure was 103.3. 

On February 20th, in behalf of our Code Authority, I 
made the statement that: 


there is no provision in our code that 
to approach in importance the reasonable restraint that 
has been placed on over-capacity——-whether you view the 
matter from the standpoint of the industry, the industry’s 
employees, or the industry’s customers.” 

Our: experience with the provision to date, and the 
progress made toward rehabilitation of the industry 
through the machine hour limitation, has fully justified 
the confidence expressed in the February 20th statement 
which continued: 
eae aes In fact, I am willing to go further and express 
the opinion that there is no provision in any one of the 
nearly 300 codes approved by the President which has 
contributed so much to recovery, to the salvation of a 
depressed industry, to the restoration of jobs and to 
making it possible for an industry to assume the burden 
of added NRA costs, as our provision limiting operation 
of productive machinery to 80 hours weekly.” 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


— 


Ten Minutes to World s Fair 


Garage Opposite Hotel 


Seventeen Floors 
HOTEL 
MAJ 


Quincy at State Street 
In the Heart of the City 


CHICAGO 


Rates:—$1.50-$2.00-$2.50-$3.00-$3.50 
HARRY F. HERMANSEN 


Manager 


RUBBER ROLL 
COVERING 


All Kinds 


FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 


Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HARNESS - REEDS 
FRAMES - HEDDLES 


ATLAN 


HARNESS & REED MFG. CO 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway | 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO Export 


MERCHANDISING 


J OSHUA L. BaILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New Yorx 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


October 18, 1934 


COTTON Goons 


New York.—Business in cotton goods was more active 
the latter part of the week. Sales of print cloth construc- 
tions were larger and prices were slightly better. The 
better tone of the cotton market and the fact that many 
buyers had been delaying purchasing for some time were 
responsible for the improvement. 

The 80x60s continued in best demand in carded broad- 
cloths, and after very large sales at 7c, there was some 
business put through at 7c. Some moderate business 


was done on 100x60 at 9c. 


Sheetings continued in fair demand, with prices holding 
about steady. Good business was done on 40-inch 3.75s 
at 8'4c. Other sales included moderate amounts of 40- 
inch 3.75s at 1014 cents and 37-inch 4-yard 48 squares at 

The fine goods division continued quiet, although there 
were occasional sales of.a few hundred pieces of the 
standard constructions at about the asking prices. One 
or two instances of mills which proved willing to take 
business under the quoted levels developed, but this was 
not universally true, and some attempts to buy goods at 
concessions failed. There were a number of mills with 
moderate amounts of spot goods on hand which they were 
anxious to move, and this resulted in a number of con- 
structions being put on a basis of “what'll you bid” rather 
than definitely held at a quoted price. 

Ginghams continue scarce for quick shipment. The 
shipments of flannels and blankets are more active. Some 
sizable government orders for denims were awarded. Tow- 
els, spreads and curtains are moving in filling in lots. 

The heavy goods business has slowed up in relation to 
the output in the first half of the year due to the quieter 
trade from auto manufacturing sources and to moderate 
demands from construction and transportation agencies. 

The trade here is very hopeful that a turning point has 
been reached in the market, after weeks of slow business. 
The outlook is considered more encouraging than for 
some time. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s §% 
Coot, 27-40... 5 

Gray goods, 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, $9-in., 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 8% 

Dress ginghams | 
Staple ginghams _. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.. Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The situation in the yarn market 
was somewhat better at the end of the week. More con- 
fidence was noted and there are indications that forward 
buying will likely be resumed within a short time. Spin- 
ners are expected to getaway from some of the very low 
priced sales they have made in the past several weeks, a 
period described as one of the worst that the trade has 
ever known. 

The price structure has been showing resistance to the 
downward trend, the day-to-day drop being almost im- 
possible to detect, but over a week it is discernible. It 
means that while spinners need business and their raw 
material is showing softness, they are unable to make any 
wide cuts because of the already narrow margins on which 
they are working. 

Combed qualities have been. showing good resistance to 
further decline, but on Monday there were spinners quot- 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


ing commission merchants here on the basis of 57c for an 


average quality 60s two-ply on which there had pre- 
viously been naming 58c to 59c as bottom. Not all are 


on the new level but enough have come down to give 


hand-to-mouth buyers all they are taking at this level. 
Publication of the Government crop estimate had no 

effect upon prices nor demand, the increase shown having 

been discounted by the trade. Interest as in the previous 


week has been largely centered in weaving numbers, with 


little demand coming from up-State knitters. All weaving 
trades are taking slightly more yarn than heretofore and 
confining purchases to small lots wanted for nearby use. 

Dealers say the number of inquiries received last week 


was larger than in any recent period, but that a consider- | 


able ortion of it has not yet been placed. Manufacturers 


are waiting for still lower prices, having watched the | 


market slip off in the two previous weeks, they are in no 
hurry to reach when spinners refuse to meet their ideas. 
This indicates a good movement when consumers are 
satisfied the present softness has ended. 

The trade is hopeful that the delay in buying will soon 
be over. Lack of confidence among buyers is not now so 
apparent and a firmer attitude by spinners is likely to 
help the market. 


Southern single Skeins. $14%-32 
30s White carpets, ‘8s, 3 
and 4-ply 

ly Chain 8s. 2, 3 and 4-ply___22%4-242 
&s 298 .29 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply....24 -26 
2914-30 16s, 2-ply 27%- 
-35 Southern Frame Cones 
36% -37 8s 
40s 42%-43% 


iF ITS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


32% West Water St., 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Us 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 


parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 


S. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.; Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bldg. John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Char- 
lotte, N. Johnston Bldg., William Par- 
ker, bier: Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bidg., D. 8. Kerr, Mer.; 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., 
W. G. May, Mer.:; Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bldg., E. Ww. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex, “Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, ‘Mer.; New 
Orleans, LAa., Canal Bank Bide., F. 
Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bidg., C. Li. Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bidg., CG Be Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank ‘Bidg., Earl R. Hury, Megr.; Tampa, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCargar, ‘Mer. ; Washington, DD. 
C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
20 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 Tth 
Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 

I, Sou. Office, independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Mer., Frank W. 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, "Tex. R. E. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave,, 5S. W.., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C.. Perkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


tlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
Hone Ga.. A. P. Robert and G. P. Car- 
michael, Atlanta Office. Sou: Reps.: Ala. 
and Ga., D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office; 
Carolinas and Va., W. T. Smith, P, 
Box 349, Greenville, 45. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Sou. Office, 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Fred Salls. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

orne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
none York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. 

Touma. Jefferson Apts., Char- 

lotte, N. C 

rown Co., David, Lawrence, ass. 
at Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russe ll A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank conte, 
209 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

rown & Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rep. N. W. Pyle, "Box 834, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 a 
St.. Chicago, lll. N. C. and 8. C. Rep 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bide. ms 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


. Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Carolina Steel & tron Co., Greensboro. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, iInc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ciba Co., tnc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green. 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles. 
Jr., 223 Springs St., S. W., P. O. Box 466, 
Atianta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products emg Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
: 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


troit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte 
Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., 4 . Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Bmbree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsy th St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., . M. Mitchell, 
Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. l., 
Wilmington, Del. John L:. Dabbs, Mer.:; 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer. —Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St:, Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 
John Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 
S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.;: W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, Paul B., 213 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte, Ga 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C, 

Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga. Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; C., S$. C., Va.—E. H. Gii- 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire. S8t.., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 

Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. Cc. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 

Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co.. 601 Builders 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
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New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehuuses, At- 
lanta, Ga. E, H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, B. P. Coles, Mer.: ‘Dallas, 
Tex., Blaisdell, Dist. Megr.; Houston, 
Tex., ta. M. Wise, . O'Hara, Mers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okia., Hathway, B. 
Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Ww. O. McKinney, Mer. ; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, 
Ky., B. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer. ; Richmond, Va J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., i, A. 
Uhr, Mer. ; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., 

F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Commercial ‘Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Poy The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber ., Inc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205 - 
207. E. St., Charlotte, P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. ‘Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
; Boyd Arthur, 713- 715. Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. FF. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., ‘New Orleans, La.; E. M. 
Champion, 709- 11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609- ll First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 

Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.;: H. R. Zierach., 1225-31 W. 
Broad St., Richmond. d. Cc. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 302 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N,. C. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. W. Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa: A: Ahistrand, 1271 N, Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 116 s. lith St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; QO. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C.: Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fila. ; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fia.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co... Tampa, Fia.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery 
Machinery Co., Rome, 'Ga.: ‘Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. ; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N, C.: Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; ‘Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Lewis. Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn. : KE. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
. ©. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep., 
H. Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
oro, 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, Ss. C.; O. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. IL. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Go, FO: 
Box 620, Charlotte, 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Sou. Sales Mer., 
W. H. ‘Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 Court Square Bidg., Balti- 
more, Md.; . L.. Elgert, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; J. E. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va.; E. R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
1410 First National Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National 


855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, Atlanta, Ga.; 
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James A. Britain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. 
Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: B. 
Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor. 
P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Offiee and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
st.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, PDP. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hyarolit, inc.. Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechler, 3107, E. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, $20 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 

. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Dis- 
ae i Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby. Supply Co.., Shelby, N. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.. 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep. Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co.. Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Blde., Greenville. 
S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou, 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. 
N. C.. Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. Tler, P. O. Box 1383. Greenville, 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Till. N. C. and S. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, inc., Eurora, II. 


N. and C. Rep., Engineering 


Co., 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubher Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 


‘Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 


Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co., Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Filor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Bark- 
Co. ; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 

Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland. Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina- —Asheville, 
T. 8S. Morrison & Co.: Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City. Elizabeth City Iron 
Works & Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.: ‘Lenoir, Bernharat- 
Seagle Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.: Ralelch. Dillon Supplv Co.; Wilming- 
ton. Wilmineton Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.: Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.; Nesh- 
ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen, BE. H 
Olney 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts... 
Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr., 1031 
North 30th St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. 
Nabers. 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, 
Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1213 Harding 
Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


Maxwell Bros., Inc., 2300 8. Mor St., 
Chicago, Ill. Sou. Reps., C, R. Miller, Br., 
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and C. R. Miller, Jr., Macon, Ga.; C. B. 
Ashbrook and H. Bilis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper. 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. 
Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R, I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; tto Pratt, Gaffney, S. 

- H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


& Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory te Greenville . Belting 
Co., Greenville, 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, &. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
N.C and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co:, 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Oi! & Chemical Co., Jersey City. 
N, Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins & Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Belting Co., High Point. 
N. C., EB. J, Payne, Mer. 


Pinan & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery. 
Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, C. R 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., wm. C., Dock and 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office. 
Charlotte, N. C., B: D. Heath, Sou. Mer 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.: Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M 
arene. 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro. 
NW. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.;: Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, S. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.. 
Atianta, Ga. 


Sherwin-Willlams Co., The, Cleveland, 
©. Sou. Reps., E. H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St.., 
Norfolk, Va.;: G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 


Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp.. 


8 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. ae Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, 


Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., 
dence, R. lL. Sou. Rep., Eugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Standard Conveyor Co., N. §8t. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering 
Sales Co., 601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, 

Staniey Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave... S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace EB. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps.., 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldeg., Charlotte, N. C.; Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, 0. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, Box 43, 
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Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.., 
Spartanbure,. 8S. C. 


“a Chas. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, 

Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. EB. Woodrow, Sou. Dist. 


rg 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, 
7A. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
—. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office, Johnston Bildg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., Spar- 
EB. J. BHaddy, Sec. and 
reas 


ag S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. Manchester. 
H. “ee Plants, Monticello. Ga. (Jor- 
Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City. 


Tenn. Reps., XK. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


. |. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta. 


Ga. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St.., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 


ang B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. 
ra. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bldc.. 
‘yreenville, S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence. 
nt. L.. with Southern office and stock room 
et 137 S. Martetta St., Gastonia, N. C 
\Iso stock room in charge of B. F 
Rarnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave.. 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co.. Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. 
N, C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK. Inc... Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 


nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington. fleld man- 


ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville. 
Mass. Sou. Offices. Whitin Bide... Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Mers.: 1317 Healev Blde., Atlanta 
Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. Thomas. Charictte 
Office: I. TP. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. 
Atlanta Office. 

Whritineville Sninnina Rina Co... Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep... W. L. Nichol- 
son. 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co.. Pasenic. N. J. Sou. 
Reps... C. R. RPrunine. 12902 W. Market St.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. Wond Sup- 


niv Co... 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


Cone Export Gets 
Army Denim Order 


Philadelphia.—The Cone Export 
and Commission Company has been 
awarded the army contract for 3.- 
140,625 yards of 28-inch, 2.20 un- 
shrunk blue denim at 13.74 net. Bids 
were opened under Invitation 99. 


_ Allen R. Mitchell & Son received 
the contract for 6,000 yards of 18- 
ounce sky blue serge at $2.289 net. 
The bids also were opened under In- 
vitation 116. 


Contract awards onerating 
gowns, paiama. trousers and sheets 
for the Medical Department of the 
Army were awarded as follows: 

Archibald E. Livingston, 60,000 
bleached cotton sheets, 72 by 108 
(torn length), at 85.28 net. 


Progressive Coat & Apron Mfg. 
Co., less 1 per cent 10 days, 15,000 
operating gowns at $1.027 and 10.- 
000 summer paiama trousers at 98.7 
cents. These bids were opened under 
Invitation 101. 
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For Sale 


At give-away prices, all machinery 
and equipment used in 8,500 spindle 
mill. Will sell any part of whole at 
bargain prices. F. C. N., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


 WANTED—-Position as overseer or sec- 


ond hand in spinning department by 
practical mill man with 18 years’ ex- 
perience; good manager of help; a pro- 
duction getter at the right cost; can 
furnish good references as to character 


and ahbility.. “A. O. H.,” care -Textile 
Bulletin. 

VANTED—By practical man, position as 
overseer carding. spinning. or machine 
shop. Or job as shop hand and acety- 
lene welder Would accept a second 


hand's job in either. department 
cure PMulletin 


ELECTRICIAN with fifteen years experi- 
ence in. textile mills «as master 
chanic, chief electrician, operator of 
modern steam plants, desires position 
as master mechanic. or chief electri- 
cian. Married. age 35 vears Prefer 
South Carolina. Georgia or 
Address L. J. care Textile Bulletin 


OPENING for overseer weaving in South- 
ern mill... Must understand broadcloths 
and fine yarns and must also be ac- 
quainted with slashing. If you are not 
strictly sober, don't apply. Give full 
particulars including experience and 
references Address Broadcloths, care 
Textile Bulletin. 


British Mills Dice 


New Rayon Warp Cloths 


Manchester, Eng. —- Rayon warp 
yarns are now being used extensively 
in conjunction with cotton filling 
yarns for various sections of the 
trade in which the rayon filling cot- 
ton warp was formerly in general use. 
Viscose filling yarns in fine and me- 
dium deniers are also providing good 
business, though the pressure for de- 
livery is less than in warps. The 
popularity of the finer glament types 
of viscose is gradually increasing, 
and yarns containing anything from 


Travel anywhere..any day 


on the SOUTHERN ie 


A fare for every purse... 


| Way Coach Tickets 
On Sale Daily 


Reund Trip Tickets ..... 


. hor each mile traveled . . . return 15 dogs 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


. for each mile traveled... return limi 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets .....-. 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Section 


Drawing Room and Open 


Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


October 18, 1934 


60 to 100 filaments in 150 denier are 
meeting with a stronger demand. 

There has been a greater tendency 
recently to use heavy denier viscose 
filling yarns for the dress goods trade, 
while business in the heavier yarns 
for the furnishing fabric trade is also 
important. Dyed viscose has moved 
rather slowly recently, but there is a 
better trend in demand at present. 
The turnover in acetate yarns, espe- 
cially fine and medium denier filling 
yarns and fine denier warps, has im- 
proved of late, but there is still need 
for much more activity in this section 
of the trade. While prices of viscose 
have remained firm, there has been 
rather a weak tendency in acetate. 
The finer filament types of viscose 
have displaced acetate to some extent 
in the pas tfew months, but it is con- 
sidered probable that more attention 
will be paid to acetate as the season 
advances. This material is still being 
used extensively for the production of 
cross-dyed fabrics with either viscose 
or cotton. 

Business in crepe yarns seems to be 
larger than ever, and there is much 
difficulty in obtaining deliveries. 
British twisted crepes have increased 
in prestige recently, and there is like- 
ly to be a gradual decline in imports 
of Continental crepe. The bulk of 
the crepe trade, which is gradually 
extending to medium and heavy den- 
iers, is in viscose yarns, but there is 
a fairly steady demand for fine den- 
ier Cuprammonium crepes, and there 
is also a small trade in flat cupram- 
monium medium denier filling yarns. 
Spun viscose yarns are in fair request 
for the dress goods trade, but there 
is not much bulk business as yet. 


Says Harriman Mill 
Is Running Smoothly 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Back in his of- 
fice after an emergency operation for 
appendicitis, T. Asbury Wright, vice- 
president and attorney for Harriman 
Hosiery Mills, smiled as he discussed 
conditions at the plant which attract- 
ed international attention during a 
controversy with NRA several 
months ago. “We are working two 
8-hour shifts, as authorized by the 
code,” he said. “Everything is run- 
ning smoothly and all are satisfied.” 

Asked if the mill had been given 
back the Pennsyylvania State relief 
order which was taken away at the 
time of the Blue Eagle controversy, 
Mr. Wright said: “Yes, we have it 
back.” 

He was asked if those who went on 
strike. a year ago had been taken 
back. “We have about half of them 
back and applications from 90 per 
cent of the others,” he stated. 
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PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
| PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C., 


“Whatever equipment we'll 
need, hadn’t we better get 
at now 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


The financial heads of your mill are in a mood to purchase 
the rings and other equipment you may need. They know 
that equipment which is rising in value is better to hold 
than dollars. If your rings are worn, bring to. the manage- 
ment’s attention the fact that new DIAMOND FINISH 
rings mean improved product immediately, and are an 
excellent investment financially. | 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


REG CO. 
Twister R ings since 1873 


FINISH 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Taomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. | 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxKINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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A Good thing 


to 


Remember 


That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 
perience enables us to render 
SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 
try that cannot be duplicated 
in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
| Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. S. MONTY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND" 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” 


“Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.. 


Cut Your Tying Costs 


with the 
Bunn Manual Cross Tie 


Textile Tying Machine 


The Bunn Tying Ma- 
chine will cross tie a 
package in two seconds. 
There is absolutely no 
waste of twine nor is it 
necessary to change or 
adjust the machine for 
various size packages. 


The BUNN and one girl will do the work of 2 or 3 
hand tyers. The BUNN always ties tight. Sent on 
10-day Free Trial. . 


Southern Textile Exposition—Booth No. 466 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


Vincennes Ave. at 76th Street 
CHICAGO—U. S. A. 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ine. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


There is Nothing like 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


CALF 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


HOBOKEN. N 
Direct Factory Representatives, Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
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